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Governors order $3 million cut 


he Board of Governors 
j has formed a_ seven- 

member task force to 
find ways of trimming an ad- 
ditional $3 million from Con- 
cordia’s $95 million operating 
budget. The budget cuts will 
be spread over a 12-month 
period. 

Students, faculty members, 
non-academic staff and ad- 
ministrative personnel will be 
represented on the task force. 
It will be chaired by Vice- 
Rector (Administration and 
Finance) Graham Martin and 


report directly to the Board of ° 


Governors. ? 
The group is expected to 
begin meeting early in 


December. Any cutbacks 
recommended by the task 
force would be evaluated by 
the Governors at their January 
or February meetings. Once 
approved, the cutbacks would 
go into effect immediately. All 
units within the University — 
administrative and academic 
— will be subject to the budget 
review. 

In addition to Martin the 
task force will be composed of 
one dean, one senior ad- 
ministrator and one depart- 
ment chairman/ director (all of 
whom will be appointed by the 
Rector); as well as one faculty 
member appointed by CUFA; 
one staff member appointed 


by CUNASA; and one student 
appointed jointly by CUSA 
and the Graduates Students’ 
Association. 

The task force’s mandate 
makes it clear that all members 
act in an individual capacity, 
and positions taken or deci- 
sions made by _ individual 
members, or the group as a 
whole, do not necessarily 
represent the views of the 
bodies that named represen- 
tatives to the committee. 

The decision to form the 
task force was taken at last 


week’s regular monthly 
meeting of the Board of 
Governors. The motion was 


presented by University 


Writer-in-residence mirrors 
urban trends through humour 


by David Winch 


gynecologists, 
hanagers with Walkman, 


dying benjaminas, strap- 
eating Italian on 


the planned cutbacks are a 
result of the decision announc- 
ed by Education Minister Yves 
Berubé on Oct. 9, 1984 to 
delay implementation of a 
revised funding formula for 

(See “‘Budget’’ on page 2) 


New contract? 


by Barbara Verity 
T he Concordia University Faculty Association (CUFA) 


Chancellor Earle 
McLaughlin, Sy also chairs 
the board’s finance commit- 
tee. 
Caused by delay 
In an interview with The 
Thursday Report, Martin said 

















has advised the Board of Governors that it wishes to 

renegotiate the present contract, which expires at the 
end of December. Thirty days notice is required if either side 
— CUFA or the administration — wishes to renegotiate. 

The contract, which covers Concordia’s professors and 
librarians, came into effect in late April 1984, after having 
been imposed upon CUFA and the administration by an ar- 
bitrator. Negotiations had gone on for four years. 

“We will negotiate a second contract at some stage in the 
not too distant future,’? CUFA President John Hill said last 
Friday. For the moment, CUFA is prepared to live out the ex- 
isting agreement, but with certain modifications. Hill declin- 
ed to specify which points CUFA wishes to renegotiate, say- 
ing only that a number of procedural points are involved, 
such as timing and process. Because the contract has only 
been in effect since late April (and some portions only since 


deprecating, a tone which she uses effec- 
tively to comment on her current term as 
Concordia’s writer-in-residence. 

“This can be a weird job,”’ reflects Ritter, 
pointing out that she had to actively promote 
her office hours before any students submitted 
work to be read. ‘‘For a while, I felt like the 
Maytag repairman... nothing happened!”’ 

Today, after speaking to English classes and 
giving talks, Ritter has generated some 
awareness of her presence, and a sheaf of 
students’ manuscripts sits on her desk. 

Ritter’s semester as writer-in-residence (she 
leaves in December) comes at a very successful 
time in her career. While the Saskatchewan- 
born humourist continues to contribute regular 
humour pieces to CBC-Stereo and City Woman 
magazine, she also has published a collecton of 
funny pieces about big-city life, entitled Urban 
Scrawl (McMillan). In it, she holds up a mirror 
to the trends and working world of the contem- 
porary urban scene, a world which she sees as 
“the endless round of snagged pantyhose, 
eating Chinese on Friday night with the girls, 
unreturned phone calls, patronizing 


E rika Ritter’s style of humour is often self- 





Saturday night with the girls, sexual innuendos 
from the young hood in the mail room, 
Christmas shopping at noon-hour, eating Mid- 
dle Eastern on Sunday night with the girls, sex- 
ual innuendos from the octogenarian running 
the elevator, being passed over for promo- 
tion... all the things that are, in sad point of 
fact, actually the bright spots in the life of a 
single woman in the city.”’ 
From Gothic to humour 

But while Ritter’s writing reads like the work 
of a ‘natural’, she underlines that, like many of 
the students whose work she is now reading, she 
had to struggle — and fail — at different styles 
before finally settling into humour. 

‘‘My first writings weren’t humour. Far from 
it,’’ says Ritter, describing her writing career 
since 1974. ‘‘I’d call them more like Canadian 
Gothic.”’ 

Among the theatre, journalism and radio 
drama which she published since leaving her 
position at Loyola in the early 1970s was a play 
called Winter 1671. Ritter suggests that because 
of ‘political? reasons — she was a young 

(See ‘‘Ritter’’ on page 2) 













June), CUFA is still evaluating where problems lie. However, 
he did say that faculty rights are not being infringed upon. 
Salary will definitely be renegotiated, Hill said. CUFA’s 
view is that having achieved salary parity with other com- 
parable Quebec universities, CUFA wants to ensure that Con- 
cordia salaries remain on a par. 
(See ‘“‘Contract”’ 


Hill said this 
on page 2) 


However, 





Concordia Dean to help 
look at Montreal’s future 


by Simon Twiston Davies 
ean Steven Applebaum 
D: the Commerce and 
Administration Faculty 
has been invited to take part in 
a think tank committee to ex- 
amine the future of Montreal 
and its environs. 

This Futures Forum, set up 
by the Montreal Board of 
Trade, has the objective of 
giving the board’s executive 
and staff a relatively unbiased 
long range view of what the 
future might hold for us. The 
Board says that this should 
strengthen its ability to deal 
with the various levels of 
government on behalf of the 
community and_ board 
members. 

Applebaum recently attend- 
ed the inaugural meeting of 
the 25 member committee, 


which is drawn from represen- * 


tatives from _ business 
organizations, organized 
labour, high tech. industries, 
media and universities. 

“The organization is still in 
the incubation stage at the mo- 
ment,’’ says Applebaum. ‘‘So 


far all that has been done is to 
hire some futurists to do some 
crystal-balling to see in which 
direction we should be movy- 
ing.”” 

Applebaum ‘finds it in- 
teresting that Concordia is the 
One university that has been 
chosen to take part in the pro- 
ject. ‘‘They seem to think that 

(See ‘‘Future’’ on page 2) 


Today 


Professional and ad- 
ministrative staff were 
surveyed at Concordia last 


spring about their attitudes to 
work. The results are on page 
3: 

Skip rope rhymes 
throughout the world let us in- 
to the world of the child. 
Storyteller and _ writer 
Francelia Butler talks about 
the rhymes on page 5. 

The confessions of a former 
technophobe are found on 
page 6 along with an in-depth 
look at last weekend’s con- 
ference on the Inuit. 
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Budget 


(Continued from page 1) 


Québec universities. The for- 
mula would have contributed 
in a substantial way towards 
easing Concordia’s financial 
difficulties. 

The latest study conducted 
by the Department of Educa- 
. tion says that Concordia is 
underfunded by about $8.5 
million a year when compared 
to the average level of funding 
provided other Québec univer- 
sities. Other studies conducted 
in recent years indicate the 
figure may be considerably 
higher than that. 

‘‘With an accumulated 
deficit of $6 million and no 
new government funding com- 
ing in, we had no choice but to 
take action to reduce our spen- 
ding,’’ Martin said. 


1983-84 academic year to off- 
set costs resulting from an in- 
crease that year in student 
enrolments. The money is now 
more than seven months over- 
due and Concordia has no in- 
dication when it will arrive. 


Concordia not alone 


““We’re not alone in this,”’ 
Martin said. ‘‘None of 
Québec’s universities has 
received money for enrolment 
increases, but in our case it is 
all the more serious because 
we already have that $6 
million accumulated deficit. In 
a situation like ours that miss- 
ing $3.5 million is extremely 
important.”’ 

Concordia formed a similar 
budget task force during the 
1980-81 academic year. At 
that time $3.4 million was 


that last round of cutbacks 
were decisions to: (i) eliminate 
the fall convocation exercises; 
(ii) modify the University 
energy policy to reduce the 
cost of fuel bills; and (iii) offer 
fewer electives and/or course 


sections. Another recommen-. 


dation, that library operating 
hours be reduced, was rejected 
by the Board of Governors. 

“‘What the task force will 
come up with this time, I really 
don’t know.” Martin said, 
“but there is no doubt that 
further budget cuts will 
adversely affect our opera- 
tions. Everyone will be 
discomforted in one way or 
another, but we really have no 
choice. 

“The situation is serious, 
and we either have to increase 
our revenue or cut back to 
reduce the size of the deficit. 
Since the government does not 
seem prepared to do_ the 
former, we have to do the lat- 


To add to Concordia’s pared from department 
financial woes the Québec operating budgets. 
government currently owes the Among the cost-saving 
University $3.5 million for the measures introduced during 


ter; 





e 
Ritter 
(Continued from page 1) 
playwright and female; the play was a Cana- 
dian historical epic — the play was chosen for 
production at Toronto’s huge St. Lawrence 
Centre. Based on the historical experience of a 
community living through the Quebec winter of 
1671, Winter 1671 involved 21 parts and a 
quarter-million dollar budget. 

The play bombed. 

“1 felt terrible about such a conspicuous 
failure,’’ recalls Ritter. ‘‘but after such a com- 
plex production, I wanted to have as direct a 
relation as possible with an audience...” 

Nightclub comedy 

This led Ritter to a milieu about as far away 
from academic English departments as it is 
possible to get — stand-up nightclub comedy. 
Performing at Toronto’s Yuk-Yuk’s comedy 
club, Ritter experienced first-hand the intense 
pressure of stand-up comedy. This gave her the 
material for her most successful piece of writing 
to date, the play Automatic Pilot. Focusing on 
the on- and off-stage lives of a woman stand-up 
comic, Automatic Pilot won applause from au- 
diences, ran throughout 1980, 1981 and 1982 at 
nine theatres from Vancouver to Toronto (there 
was no Montreal production), and earned the 
Chalmers Award in 1980 as Canadian play-of- 
the-year. By now, then, Ritter’s literary centre 
of gravity was firmly established in humour 
writing. 

“I find it inviting and easy to write funny 
pieces,’’ says Ritter, adding, ‘‘Like many comic 
writers, however, I look up to the ‘serious’ 
writers, like Dostoevsky, as the rea/ writers.”’ 

Ritter’s newest book, the collection of radio 
and magazine pieces entitled Urban Scrawl, 
however, shows that she is a real-enough writer, 
able to skewer some of the most common icons 
of contemporary big-city life: the bicycle craze, 
the fitness craze, the Club Med (‘‘Club Dread’’) 
craze, the special way airline stewardesses have 
of speaking, telephone answering machines, 
getting-t-be-30, and living single in a high-rise 
with a cat, a blender and high hopes. 

Life in the city 

Urban Scrawl is often hilarious, but as in all 
humour which relies on caricature and quick 
repartee, Ritter might be accused of using gross 
stereotypes. And many of these images 
highlight women, who Ritter teases constantly, 
often in a tone which might immediately draw 
fire on any male humourist. 


She laughs at endless dieting (‘‘I subsist en- 
tirely on a diet of defatted celery hearts and 
Diet Ramldésa; I take steam so often I need 
malaria shots.’’), single women who put up 
with their married friends’ preaching, and cats 
who are the effective masters of their single- 
woman owner’s life. 

In a wacky satire of women’s need for 
purses, ‘‘Purseonally Speaking’’, Ritter writes 
that the contents of a woman’s purse are so 
private and so disorganized and so eclectic that 
“if we were offered the choice of telling 
everything about ourselves under sodium pen- 
tothal on nationwide TV, or having our purses 
rifled by a ham-fisted customs official, most of 
us would be hard put to decide which con- 
stituted the more vulgar invasion of our 
privacy.”’ 

And Ritter certainly does not spare herself, 
as in her pointed and autobiographical recollec- 
tion of her high school years, when she was a 
self-described bookworm. This set her apart 
from her classmates and made fishing for boys 
more difficult, especially for a high-profile 
event like the Prom: ‘‘Like the grade twelve ex- 
aminations themselves, the Prom _ was 
something a prudent girl planned ahead for 
right from grade nine onward... the policy of 
many girls was to select a boyfriend as early as 
grade nine or ten, and just hang on to him for 
as many years as it took to get to the Prom.”’ 

Reading student works 

Ritter will be leaving her post as writer-in- 
residence (which she had accepted on short 
notice when a previous writer failed to come 
through) in December, but will be reading stu- 
dent works until then. Ritter concludes that the 
institution of writer-in-residence which 
many Canadian writers have great fun lam- 
pooning in their stories — is a worthwhile 
enterprise, even if there is sometimes an infor- 
mation shortage about the writer’s availability. 
Where else, wonders Ritter, can a young writer 
get a critical viewpoint on his or her work, one 
which is tied neither to marks nor a pay che- 
que? 

However, Ritter does reserve some criticism 
for the English Department, criticism which she 
plans to submit formally in writing in 
December. She argues that the writer-in- 
residence has to be the object of serious and 
sustained promotion and awareness in the 
department, so that students are aware early in 
the term of exactly what services are being of- 
fered. 





llan Wennerstrand, the 

Supervisor for House- 

Keeping at the 
downtown campus, is an easy- 
going individual who faces a 
difficult task. Even within the 
confines of a private home, 
order and neatness can be col- 
ossal endeavours that rarely 
achieve perfection. To under- 
take or to strive for that order 
and cleanliness within a public 
environment demands an op- 
timistic and consistent ap- 
proach. 

Wennerstrand’s approach is 
laudable. Facing the growth of 
university space without the 
same growth in staff, he 
manages to succeed regardless. 
A quick look around the 
University and its many an- 
nexes reveals that everything is 
ship-shape. 

Wennerstrand has been at 
his post for the last nine years. 
He received his on-the-job 
training for this demanding 
position, during his 25-year 
association with the Protestant 
School Board of Montreal. 
First hired as a cleaner, he 
worked his way up. He subse- 
quently learned how to co- 
ordinate a large staff, as well 
as how to relate to a student 
body. 

When Wennerstrand left his 
native Sweden, he came here 
with the idea of staying for a 
year and acquainting himself 
with the English language. Job 


Profiles 


By R. Bella Rabinovitch 


Mbit. 






Allan Wennerstrand 


opportunities were limited by 
the language _ barrier. 
However, Wennerstrand’s 
perseverance and hard work 
resulted in his integration and 
success within the Canadian 
milieu. 
Wennerstrand’s 
vian roots have 
forgotten. He is 
member of the Montreal 
branch of the Finnish 
Chamber of Commerce. This 
summer, he and his family 


Scandina- 
not been 
an active 


traveled extensively in 
Sweden, Germany and 
Finland. 

Wennerstrand’s. approach 


to life is reflected in his many 
hobbies. He is an avid fisher- 
man and photographer. 
Photographs of friends, fami- 
ly and places he has visited 
grace his office walls. He also 
loves good food and will even 
share his favorite recipes. 






~ Charles Bélanger, AV 


; ‘uture future of the city, the cultural 


(Continued from page 1) 
we are in a leadership role in 
this area and I tend to agree 
with that. You have to 
remember that we are inex- 
tricably woven into the fabric 
of what happens in the future 
as we shape the careers of all 
of these young people,” he ex- 
plains. 

“We will be looking at 
things like the socio-economic 


shifts. During that first 
meeting we'll be trying to 
focus on the terms of 


reference. Should we be look- 
ing-at the future of five years 
or 50? All that has to be decid- 
ed,’’ he adds. 

When will the committee 
produce a paper? Maybe in 
about 18 months, he says. 

It is so difficult to tell what 
will happen in the future. 





Contract 


(Continued from page 1) 


shouldn’t be a difficulty since the government calls for the 
same salary policy at all major institutions. Hill added that 
Concordia professors spend a good deal more time teaching 
than anyone else — which is generally accepted by CUFA 
members as a fact of life at Concordia — but to be paid less 
than professors elsewhere is unacceptable. 

Hill also said that CUFA will likely try to have the next 


contract coincide with the academic year. 


Vice-Rector 


Graham Martin, with whom Hill has been discussing the con- 
tract, also thinks this timing would be better, Hill added. 
SDP SETS AIS PI RY ORE 








Staff concerns surveyed 


he results of a survey of 
: administrative/ profes- 
sional staff at Concordia 
were released recently. They 
show that major concerns are 
salaries, career planning and 
professional development, 
non-cash compensation, pro- 
motions, management pro- 
cedures, and communications. 
The Administrative/Profes- 
sional Position Evaluation 
Task Force was formed a year 
ago because of a request by 
Rector’s Cabinet to look into 
the situation of Concordia’s 
approximately 260 employees 
who are classified as ad- 
ministrative/ professional and 
to recommend what actions, if 
any, should be taken. The 
Task Force commissioned the 
consultant firm, William M. 
Mercer Ltd., to question 
employees. Last May, 155 
employees were interviewed 
during 14 sessions. 
Participants in the survey 
raised and rated 136 issues, 


many of which were closely 
related. Of these, 92 were 
listed ‘as priorities. 

The following is a summary 
by Consultant Liam Dixon of 
the 50 page report: 

Equity in salaries 
Category A: Closely 
related issues which, when 
grouped together, reflected a 
consensus as to their impor- 
tance to the majority of par- 
ticipants, 

i) The priority for change 
most frequently raised, in one 
form or another, was to have 
Concordia establish and/or 
improve the equity (or the 
perception of equity) of 
employees’ salaries, par- 
ticularly in relation to one 
another within the University. 
42.1% of the total weighting 
given to the priorities for 
change addressed the equity 
issues in one form or another. 

Some participants requested 
that there be better recognition 
of their performance and 


responsibilities in their pay. 
Others requested that the 
University ‘implement a pro- 
gram of standardized job 
descriptions combined with an 
effective. performance evalua- 
tion process that recognizes 
employees’ experience, 
workload, responsibilities and 
performance.’’ Still others 
wanted to see a greater use of 
‘‘merit’’ in pay adjustments as 
opposed to formula cost of liv- 
ing increases, although not 
one to the exclusion of the 
other. 

It was noted by a number of 
participants that although a 
more formalized and standar- 
dized system of performance 
evaluation and salary ad- 
ministration was highly 
desirable, it should not be in- 
flexible, or confining. 

ii) The second priority for 
change, representing 19.8% of 
the total priority points, is for 


-Concordia to develop and for- 


(See “‘Staff’’ on page 11) 


Topic: industry/university 


nother event in the Emi- 
A nent Alumni Lecture 
Series will be held 
tonight at 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel where Dr. Robert Mar- 
chessault, Vice-President, 
Xerox Research Centre of 
Canada, will speak on 
‘“‘Industry-University: An 
Educational Opportunity and 
Research Partnership’’. 
Prominent in the field of 
paper, textile and fiber 
chemistry, Marchessault has 
developed novel physical and 
instrumental methods for the 
structural characterization of 
carbohydrate polymer and 
synthetic macromolecules. He 
has utilized the techniques of 
infrared spectroscopy, X-ray 
diffraction, light scattering 
and electron microscopy, par- 


ticularly for the analysis of 
cellulose and other polysac- 
charides. Marchessault has 
also studied the synthesis and 
properties of various graft and 
block copolymers based on 
polysaccharide and polyester 
systems. 

Born in Montreal, Mar- 
chessault was educated at the 
Loyola College. After .com- 
pleting doctoral research at 
McGill and postdoctoral 
studies at the University of 
Uppsala in Sweden, he spent 
several years as a _ research 
scientist at American Viscose 
Corporation in Philadelphia. 
He then joined the State 
University of New York as 
Professor of Polymer Physical 
Chemistry in the College of 
Forestry in Syracuse. In 1969, 


Two plays opening 


wo plays will be 
[ presented by the Concor- 
dia University Theatre 
Department in December. The 
Bundle is an epic play by Ed- 
ward Bond which asks 
challenging questions about 
ourselves and our relationship 
to the world. Set in a mythical 
third world society, the play 
will be presented Dec: 12 to 16 
at 8:30 p.m. in the D.B. 
Clarke Theatre, Hall Building. 
The box office will be open 
Dec. 5 to 11 between 5:30 and 
7:30 p.m. and Dec. 12 to 16 
between 7 and 8:30 p.m. For 
reservations, call 879-4341. 
On the lighter side, 


Melodrama, is a theatrical 
celebration of the triumph of 
virtue over vice. The celebra- 
tion takes place in a bar, where 
a group of young actors and 
scenographers create a make- 
shift stage on which they pre- 
sent two melodramas together 
with an oleo — a _ musical 
review based on the music of 
the early 20th century. 


Melodrama will be 
presented free of charge in the 
Chameleon Theatre, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. West from 
Dec. 6 to 9 and 11 to 15 at 8:30 
p.m. and on Dec. 8 and 9 at 2 
p.m. 


he returned to Montreal as 
Professor and Director of the 
Department of Chemistry of 
Université de Montreal. 

In 1978, Marchessault was 
named to head the Xerox 
Research Centre of Canada in 
Mississauga, Ontario. This 
Laboratory serves Xerox Cor- 
poration’s materials research 
needs around the world. He 
continues his university 
association as adjunct pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the 
University of Toronto and at 
the Guelph-Waterloo Centre 
for Graduate Work in 
Chemistry. 

Marchessault has been in- 
fluential in the overall ad- 
vancement of scientific 
research in Canada as a 
member of National Research 
Council of Canada commit- 
tees. In 1976, he received the 
Anselme Payen Award from 
the Cellulose, Paper and Tex- 
tile Division of the American 
Chemical Society, in recogni- 
tion of his inspiring teaching 
and dynamic research pro- 
gram. In 1981, he received the 
Archambault Award from the 
Association Canadienne pour 
l’Avancement des _ Sciences. 
The Canadian Academy of 
Science elected Dr. Mar- 
chessault to be a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Canada in 
1982. Concordia’ University 
conferred the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science on him at 
its 1982 Spring Convocation. 
In November of 1983, he 
delivered the Le Sueur 
Memorial Lecture at the an- 
nual meeting of the Society of 
Chemical industry. 
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At a glance: ae 
“s he Christmas Basket Drive is well underway with over 


$1,000 already collected to help make the holidays a 
happy time for the needy. Raffle tickets are being sold 


for 49 prizes, which include meals for two at numerous 
restaurants throughout Montreal as well as hand-crafted 
items such as a tiffany lamp, place mats, a necklace set, and 
an afghan. They are on exhibit today and tomorrow in Room 
481 of the Hall Building from 12:15 to 12:45 noon. Next week 
they will be displayed in the Administration Building, west 
end campus. More information — and tickets — are available 
by calling Kathe Shannon at 879-4169 or Vivian Bailey at 
482-0320, local 289. Tickets are also being sold at the infor- 
mation desk, Hall Building... Concordia Rector Patrick Ken- 
niff will be a guest on Radio-Québec’s general news program 
“‘Télé-Service’’, next Wednesday, Nov. 28. The interview 
(aired around 6:30 p.m.) will focus on adult education at 
Concordia. 

The Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of 
Canada reports a dramatic drop in the government’s ability to 
support research in the past 13 years. In 1971-72 grant spen- 
ding totalled $18.1 million. Since then the government’s abili- 
ty to support research has dropped by 16 per cent to $15.2 
million in 1971 dollars. Meanwhile, the number of scholars 
served by the government has increased 20%... Speaking of 
research, an experiment is underway which may help towards 
the understanding of how complex hormones affect human 
social development. Concordia Profs. of Psychology Jane 
Stewart and Michael Meaney are observing the behaviour of 
monkeys on St. Kitts Island to determine if human social in- 
teraction is linked with the development of hormones at the 
prenatal stage. Dr. Stewart explains that the phenomenon of 
‘play mothering’”’ where juveniles take great interest in their 
mother’s newborn may be linked to the development of a 
fetus. ‘‘With these observations, we may be able to better 
understand and pinpoint important factors in human 
behaviour.”? Of course, using monkeys in experiments is 
nothing new, explains Dr. Stewart. ‘‘They are interesting 
complex animals and may give us answers to human 
psychology.’ The ‘‘vervet monkeys”’ found on the island are 
wild and therefore excellent candidates for the study of social 
development. Stewart adds that with humans, experimental 
variables are much too high when studying new borns. The 
experiment is the beginning of a long term project. 

The article in last week’s Thursday Report on the transla- 
tion of Marie-Claire Blais’ poetry by Concordia graduate 
Michael Harris was written by freelancer Paul Serralheiro. 
His name was inadvertently omitted. Prof. Ira Robinson, 
Department of Religion at Concordia, will speak on Nov. 29 
at 8 p.m.-at the Jewish Studies Building, 3511 Peel, Room 
103, as part of the first annual series of McGill University 
Faculty Seminars in Jewish Studies. The topic will be: ““Those 
Who Fear the Lord: An Elite within Contemporary Orthodox 
Jewry’’. Based on the theme, Elites and Other Problems of 
Leadership, the informal seminars are presented to provide 
an opportunity for scholars in the field to share the fruits of 
their research and work-in-progress with other interested per- 
sons. They are open to any interested member of the extended 
Montreal university community. 


Dr. Robert 
Marchessault, 


INDUSTRY-UNIVERSITY: AN 
EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY AND 
RESEARCH PARTNERSHIP 


Nov.22, 8 p.m., Loyola Chapel 
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Deborah Hinton, a Ph.D. Administration student, right, won Bill Kaldis, an MBA. stu- J. Gordon Taylor, right, an MBA student, was presented with 
the 1984-85 Alcan Doctoral Fellowship in Commerce and Ad- | dent, won the 1984-85 Xerox } the 1984-85 Royal Trust Scholarship by Royal Trust represen- 
ministration. At the left is Mike Miller, representative of Alcan | Canada Inc. Award. tative Gilles Montpetit, ‘left, during a reception on Nov. 9 for 


Aluminium Limitée. 


graduate fellowship winners. The annual is held by the Dean of 
Graduate Studies. 


HONOURARY DEGREE 
~ NOMINATIONS 


Nominations are currently being ac- 
cepted for prospective honourary 
degree recipients at Concordia Univer- 
sity’s June 1985 convocation 
ceremonies. 

All members of the Concordia com- 
munity are eligible to nominate can- 
didates.* Each submission must be ac- 
companied by a detailed curriculum 
vitae and a succinct statement explain- 
ing why the nominator thinks the can- 
didate is worthy of such an honour. 

Submissions should be sent to the | 
Board of Governors Graduation 
Ceremonies Committee c/o the Board 
Secretary, Aloysius Graham, S.J., 

Room BC-209-C, no later than 
January 15th, 1985. 


*NOTE: Current members of the Faculty, the Administration and the 
Board of Governors are not eligible to receive honourary degrees. 


STORYTELLING: 


by Patricia Willoughby 
rancelia Butler believes 
Fe telling stories is a 
way of understanding 
ourselves and our universe. 
Throughout her life she has 
used writing to come to terms 
with what has happened to 
her. In writing her novel, The 
Lucky Piece, which she was 
promoting during her visit to 
Montreal last week, she resolv- 


ed her anger towards her 
mother. 
Her mother inflicted 


psychological torture on her so 
that she grew up believing that 
she was a monster. ‘“‘My 
childhood was not a happy 
time,’’ she said during an in- 
terview. Though she says that 
none of what happens to the 
book’s young heroine happen- 
ed to her, her parents did not 
believe in sparing the rod. It 
was an approach to child rear- 
ing shared by many of their 
generation. Butler has 
forgiven her parents their 


mistakes and from the vantage 


point of her 71 years, can now 
see their good points. 


She also understands the 
goad points of storytelling, as 
she revealed in an address later 
the same day as part of Con- 
cordia’s series of 10th An- 
niversary lectures. 

There are two ways of tell- 
ing stories according to Butler. 
The first way, which she 
prefers, is vibrant and flowing 
with an emotional component 
with which the listener can 
identify. She thinks that much 
of modern literature ex- 
emplifies the second method 
which she finds produces 
stories that are contrived, 
fragmented and unemotional. 
“I have not been caught up in 
the lives of these people (in the 
stories),’’ she said. ‘‘I really 
don’t care what happens to 
them.’’ 

The personality of the 
storyteller adds a third dimen- 
sion to the storytelling pro- 
cess, which differentiates oral 
storytelling from private 
reading. Butler shared the 
ideas of participants at last 
summer’s Institute of 
Children’s Literature, which 


she directed, to illustrate this 
difference. She pointed out 
that reading is not an 
altogether solitary experience. 
The reader exchanges with the 
author’s voice and the voices 
of the characters through the 
imagination. This triggers off 
memories of other people who 
are therefore with us when we 
read; people such as our 
parents, voices of teachers, 
friends. But the reader cannot 
give directly back to the 
author. Something communal 
is missing. 


Butler said that the same 
response happens in_ oral 
storytelling, which is as in- 
timate as making love. 
Listeners respond to the per- 
sonality of the storyteller as 
well as to the story. This 
creates a rapport, which acts 
as a bridge between them. ‘“‘I 
think there is a special thrill to 
knowing that the storyteller’s 
art makes him or her willingly 
vulnerable to us and that we 
can complete the circle by 
making ourselves vulnerable 


Skip rope rhymes reflect 
the world of the child 


by Patricia Willoughby 


riter Francelia Butler 
first became in- 
terested in skip rope 


rhymes when her daughter was 
young. “‘I felt I had missed 
something of childhood. I was 
looking for healing in these 
rhymes,”’ she said during an 
interview with The Thursday 
Report before giving an ad- 
dress at Concordia last week 
as part of the 10th Anniver- 
sary lecture series. 

Butler began collecting skip 
rope rhymes and published 
them in a book, which helped 
finance her doctoral studies at 
the University of Virginia. She 
has since gone on to devote her 
life to children’s literature. 

Butler first collected the 
rhymes by writing to the 
cultural attachés of foreign 
embassies in Washington. 
Some of the attachés wrote 
back saying that children 
didn’t skip rope rhymes in 
their countries. ‘‘The problem 
lies in their fantasy of what 
culture is,’’ explained Butler’s 


travelling companion, Jay 
Livernois, a doctoral can- 
didate in Comparative 


Literature at the University of 
Connecticut, where Butler has 
taught for the past 20 years. 
They are working together on 


an expanded edition of her 
skip rope book which will in- 
clude more international 
material. 

Butler began to travel and 
collect the skip rope rhymes. 
She has been to Ireland, India, 
South America and to Viet- 
nam after the withdrawl of 
American troops. There she 
gathered the rhymes of the 
French-speaking nuns who run 
the orphanages. Sometimes 
she collected them directly 
from the children .by per- 
suading local taxi drivers to 
take her to children’s 
playgrounds and translate the 
rhymes for her. 

The rhymes deal with such 
universal themes as loneliness, 
sibling rivalry, love and 
romance, and_ death. 
“Children are skipping out 
problems to do with their ex- 
istence and future. It’s a 
ritual,’’ she said. She chanted 
the following American rhyme 
which she remembers from her 
own childhood to illustrate the 
frustration children feel at 
having to take care of a 
younger sister or brother. She 
has found this theme recurring 
all over the world: 


I had a little brother 
His name was Tiny Tim 


I put him in the washtub 

To teach him how to 
swim 

He drank up all the water 

He ate up all the soap 

He died last night 

With a_ bubble 
throat. 


in his 


Many rope skipping rhymes 
have a rhythmic quality and 
were originally sung as 
ballads. Some years ago a 
Concordia student of Butler’s, 
Angela Teitolman, presented 
her with the following rhyme 
which is still chanted in 
Québec in both English and 
French. It started out as a 
marching song sung by French 
soldiers in memory of one of 
their brave officers named 
Palice, killed at the battle of 
Pavia in 1523. In the English 
version the meaning is chang- 


ed by the substitution of 
“Paris” for ‘‘Pavia’’ and 
‘*Palice’? became ‘‘police’’. 


Butler said that this rhyme 
demonstrated how children 
come to terms with death. The 
suit in the rhyme is a metaphor 
for coffin: 

Monsieur de la Palice est mort 
Mort devant Pavie 

Un quart d’heure 

Avant son mort 

Il etait encore en vie 
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to them,”’ she said. 

It is difficult for one person 
to create an intimate at- 
mosphere in an auditorium the 
size of the D.B. Clarke 
Theatre. Dr. Butler succeeded 
in doing so. Many of. her 
former students were in the 
audience. In closing, she 
warmly evoked the memory of 
Bob Walker who was involved 
in children’s theatre in Mon- 
treal until his death in a car ac- 
cident nine years ago. He was 


On a fait un habit 

De quatre ou cing planches 
Le tailleur qui lui a fait 

A oublié des manches. 


Mr. Police is dead 

Dead ouside Paris 

A quarter of an hour 

Before his death 

He was still alive 

They made him a suit 

Of four or five boards 

The tailor who made it 

Forgot to put in the sleeves. 
Most Western skip rope 

rhymes are earthy and reflect 

children’s uninhibited view of 

family relationships and of 

growing up. Those of the 

Orient are more esthetic, 

however, as in the following 

example from Laos. It tells 

about colourful sashes washed 

and spread out to dry: 

Adorned with egrets 

Scattered gleaming on the hill 

Like a full moon 

Are sampots perfect and un- 

numerable 

Sampots of every colour 

Some are even yellow., 


Children have always skip- 
ped. In ancient Greece they us- 
ed grape vines. These days 


a way of understanding 
ourselves and our world 


one of a group of her former 
students who performed his 
play, The Well That Never 
Runs Dry at the University of 
Connecticut at her invitation. 
Butler said that the play, in 
which children from the au- 
dience participated, was an ex- 
ample of story at its best. It 
was a huge success. She 
brought a copy back with her 
this time so that Concordia 
students might consider per- 
forming it in his memory. 


skipping ropes are made from 
a variety of material such as 
plastic, woven string (France), 
leather (Spain), jute (Africa), 


and stiff curved wicker 
(Sweden). 

According to Butler the act 
of skipping is a discharge of 
tension. Children associate the 
moving rope with the magical 
protection of the circle. In 
their minds the rope is a 
demon. If they give the right 
answers and avoid stumbling 
on the rope they can free 
themselves from family rela- 
tionships and begin to enter 
the adult world. The rhymes 
thus help them to anticipate 
their future adult roles as in 
this one from Ireland: 


Let the wind blow low, the 
wind blow high 

The rain comes tumbling from 
the sky 

Patricia Willoughby 
she’ll die 

If she doesn’t get the fellow 
with the roving eye. 


say’s 


_ She is handsome, she is pretty 


She is the belle of Dublin city. 
A knock on the door, a ring at 
the bell — 

Ah, my true love, are you 
well? 


lan Westbury 


Computers make lousy conversationalists but they’re very well informed, Says Communications 
Studies Prof. William Lambert ‘‘Scotty’’ Gardiner. 





Former technophobe reveals 
how he conquered computers 


by Ross Rogers 
here was a time when Concordia 
| Associate Professor of Communications 
Studies William Lambert ‘‘Scotty’’ Gar- 
diner regarded himself as unabashedly 
technophobic. 

In 1984, however, as the Vice-President of 
Gamma (Groupe Associé de l’université de 
Montréal et McGill pour |’étude de Il’avenir), a 
dynamic assemblage of academics whose 
“future forecasting’’ and studies of state-of- 
the-art technology is highly valued by top 
government policy makers, Gardiner is no 
longer afraid of machines. 

In fact, he has a passion for them. And his 
current work in the field of telematics — shop- 
talk for the fusion of communications and 
technology — can be as diverse as determining 
computer applications for underdeveloped 
countries to looking at anxiety rating scales for 
those of us who feel jittery at a computer 
keyboard. 

The author of three books includi 
Psychology: The Story of a Search, which ... 
sold more than 100,000 copies, explains that the 
relationships people have with machines — 
known as interface — is a fashionable topic in 
the area of ‘“‘tech-psych’’. ‘‘Technophobia in 
our society is rife. All that most people need is 
for somebody to take them gently by the hand 
and reassure them that machines don’t bite.”’ 
As a former technophobe himself, Gardiner 
stresses the importance of assuring that com- 
puters built for human use cause as few 
headaches as possible. ‘‘To use a computer for 
the first time you have to take a small step 
backward and a grand leap forward. Most peo- 
ple, especially adults, find this very painful.”’ 

To truly learn how to make a computer work 
for you, says Gardiner, you have to be 
distrustful of the so-called ‘‘computer experts”’ 
with their seemingly exhaustive manuals. A 
healthier alternative to training en masse, he 
says, is an individual approach. ‘‘Computer 


teaching programs ought to take individual” 


needs into account.”’ 
ven though the cry for computer literacy 
E programs gets louder everyday, there are 
still those skeptics, says Gardiner, who 
contend that the ‘‘Information Society’’ 
doesn’t really exist. ‘‘I say to them ,look. I can 
hold up my Macintosh in a little bag. Ten years 
ago it might have been an entire room full of 
equipment. How can you deny we are in an In- 
formation Age?”’ 
The 1980s also mark an era when an increas- 


ing number of critics fear computers may even- 
tually render human beings mindless, says Gar- 


’ 


diner. ‘‘There are a lot of fears out there that 
our minds will atrophy. I think it’s a valid con- 
cern but you have to remember that every tool 
has its threats and opportunities.’’ Gardiner 
says ‘‘either-or’’ thinking cannot be applied to 
information technology. ‘‘It’s not that simple. 
You have to understand why people are 
fascinated with computers.”’ 

He cites an example of a small boy who feels 
little and powerless in a complex world. ‘‘That 
same boy can get into a simple micro-world 
where he feels in control. It will give him 
strength to take on a larger world.’’ Of course, 
he says there is the possibility that young 
children may find the micro-world too attrac- 
tive and avoid dealing with reality. ‘‘If com- 
puters are going to make people unhappy, 
that’s expected. Unhappy people will always 
find means of being unhappy.”’ 

G troversy that computers will lead to 
joblessness. ‘‘I believe that any job that 
can be replaced by a machine should be. I’m 
not for firing people. I’m for freeing people of 
dreary automated jobs and creating more 
creative work.’’ And this may mean rstructur- 
ing our notions of the work force, says Gar- 
diner. He feels that those opposed to computers 
in offices and factories have to draw the line 
somewhere. ‘‘After all, the bulldozer replaced 
100 men with shovels.”’ 

Not that Gardiner has heedless confidence in 
computer technology. Sitting in front of his 
own micro he looks perfectly content, even 
blissful, yet he likes to think he exercises some 
control over his computer use. ‘‘I read over 50 
novels a year and you can’t do that with a com- 
puter.’’ Still he is relentlessly positive that 
human beings can use computers without en- 
dangering other facets of their life such as curl- 
ing up with a good book. ‘‘When writing was 
invented, Plato feared people would lose their 
power of memory. Now that computers are 
here, there is the fear that we will lose our abili- 
ty-to read.”’ 

Too many people forget, he says, that 
“‘carbon-based intelligence’? of humans is far 
superior to the ‘‘silicone based intelligence’’ of 
computers. “‘Computers aren’t so smart. They 
can count up to | and that’s all. What we need 


ardiner takes a positive stance in the con- 


to do is reveal the technology and destroy the 


false mystique.”’ 

The final verdict on high tech? Computers 
make lousy conversationalists but they’re very 
well informed, says Gardiner. 

Gardiner is currently teaching two Masters- 
level courses in Media Policy and Ethics. — 





Inuit blend pas 


by Elizabeth Seaton 
aamusi Qumagq is an old man who has 
f nearly completed composing his gift to his 
people. His legacy is the Inuit dictionary, 
an immense project comprised of some 22,000 
Inuktitut words; words which may now live on 
as they have for centuries past. Yet Taamusi 
has reached into the future in order to complete 
his task. Taamusi will be using the first In- 
uktitut word processor. 

Taamusi’s innovative use of a new 
technology to preserve his culture is indicative 
of the complex mix of past and present which 
permeates Inuit life today. This fact was 
reflected over and over again at the Fourth In- 
uit Studies Conference held at Concordia’s Hall 
Building from Nov. 15 to 18. Participants 
heard presentations which repeatedly crossed 
temporal boundaries, from the historical to the 
present and into the future. The sessions dealt 
with all aspects of modern Inuit life: literature, 
telecommunications, kinship and _ identity, 
harvesting and land use, shamanism and con- 
temporary religions, justice, art, education, 
and self-determinism. Inuit from all parts of 
the Arctic, with the exception of the Soviet 
Union, participated, as well as non-Inuit 
scholars from around the world. The con- 
ference provided apt evidence of the success In- 
uit have achieved in weathering the ongoing 
conflict between preserving the old and adap- 
ting to the new. 

The process of change 

Nearly every session was a testimonial to the 
process of change. In Inuit literature, transfor- 
mation was illustrated in the changing use of 
the images of the land, a subject which holds 
immense importance to Inuit culture. Incanta- 
tions and hunting songs of the oral tradition 
had dealt with nature as the great constant in a 
human world of inconsistency. Human beings 
were portrayed as small and insignificant in 
respect to the land. Nature was in control. 

Yet with the increase of the northern resource 
exploitation and a decrease in Inuit hunting ac- 
tivities, the land in Inuit literature has taken on 
new meaning. Nature is no longer in control, 
and the Inuit author is now pleading for the 
land’s survival, rather than his or her own. The 
modern inuk is frantically fighting to retain the 
spiritual relationship which once existed bet- 
ween humankind and nature, for the inuk can 
only survive if the land survives. 

Robin McGrath, one of the speakers, said 
that politics have increasingly found their way 
into Inuit literature. Once, hunting acted as the 
vehicle which continually reaffirmed the Inuit’s 
relation to nature. Today, it is participation 
within land claims negotiations. McGrath 
found that the social importance attached to 
hunting activities has now been extended to in- 
clude political activities as well, and this is mir- 
rored in contemporary Inuit poems and stories. 
Political activities ‘tallow younger men to use 
the skills they have acquired in school, such as 
reading and writing in English, to the advan- 
tage of their families. Land claims, like hun- 
ting, is a vital concern to every man, woman 
and child in the Arctic today, and considerable 
status is attached to involvement in the negotia- 
tions,’’ he said. 

Land claims 

Land claim negotiations have also facilitated 
enormous opportunity and change for 
educators in the North. In a session which 
opened with an impromptu and embarassing 
(for whites) lesson in Inuktitut, participants 
learned of the extent to which Inuit have gained 
autonomy in educating their children. In 1950, 
Inuit children were forbidden to speak In- 


a 


uktitut within the then 
Twenty years later, the 
came into effect, and 
Kativik School Board o 
the conference, fou 
educators presented thi 
school board. 

The Kativik School 
teachers, forms its own ] 
own learning materials. 
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rhythms and thinking r 
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Self-dete 

The fight for ‘self-d 
every issue presented at | 
fruits of this struggle n 
emplified in the film, , 
Directed by Hugh Brody 
nie Aodla Freeman, a fc 
Inuit Broadcasting Cor 
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‘if-determinism 

_ self-determinism permeated 
ited at the conference, and the 
uggle may have been best ex- 
film, People of the Islands. 
1 Brody and produced by Min- 
an, a founding member of the 
1g Corporation, the film is a 
ving testament to the intricate 
h exists between the Inuit and 
- on location in Sanikiwag, 
pens the doors and tent flaps 
ies throughout the seasons and 
> outsider the complexities of 
. Scenes of settlement life in- 
Inuit men watching ‘‘Hockey 
a’? while their wives played 


radio bingo. Scenes of summer life on the land 
illustrated the traditional harvest of food 
undertaken in the age-old style. 

As Minnie Freeman explained after the film 
was shown, this seemingly graceful balance bet- 
ween the old and the new came only after pro- 
tracted struggle. In the early ’50s, the federal 
government, without consulting the Inuit, 
decided that Sanikiluag would be the site upon 
which the people of Belcher Island would settle. 
The area is most unforgiving: hard rock upon a 
flat land which struggles in vain to turn its back 
to the wind. There was no school, and little in 
the way of support services. 

Sanikiluag, with a population of approx- 
imately 300 people, is growing as more people 
move into the settlement. There is no alcohol 
allowed into the community. Summers are 
spent on the land, harvesting the fruits of the 
rich Belcher Islands in the traditional way. In 
the winter, the people earn wages by selling 
their carvings and pelts. 

Old and new clash 

The case of Sanikiluag personifies a success 
story; it is not the norm. As Nathan Elberg 
pointed out in one of the last presentations of 
the conference, the manifold complications 
arising from the junction of old tradition and 
new technology pose many problems for the In- 
uit, particularly for the young. The great Inuit 
of the past, those proud hunters who were 
eulogized and immortalized by anthropologists, 





erty photo on display in the Concordia Art Gallery shows life among the Inuit 
ury.. 





A book launching was held as part of the 4th Annual Inuit Conference held last week at Concor- 
dia. From left to right above are: Gail Valaskakis, Chairman of Cmmunication Studies at Concor- 
dia and Chairman of the Conference Organizing Committee; Tamusi Qumaq, who prepared the 
Inuit Encyclopedia; Louis-Jacques Dorais, a Laval University Professor who was on the Organiz- 
ing Committee; Mitiarjuk Nappaluk, who wrote the first Inuktitut novel; and Bernard Saladin 
d’Anglure, a Laval University Professor, who was on the Organizing Committee. 


writers, and filmmakers, are in the process of 
slowly dying out. ‘‘Meanwhile’’, states Elberg, 
“‘vounger Inuit are criticized by their elders for 
not being knowledgeable hunters, not knowing 
how to build a snowhouse, or not speaking the 
language properly. These youths listen to the 
words of the people they revere, and feel 
ashamed, humiliated, inferior. They are told 
they are not real.”’ 

Participants at the conference met and listen- 
ed to ‘real’ Inuit. These people, while some still 
retaining the skills needed for living off the land 
in winter, are also involved in a myriad of ac- 
tivities which are far outside traditional boun- 
daries. Yet they step outside of these boun- 
daries primarily to foster their cultural tradi- 
tion. They are determined to retain the best of 
the past while adapting the best of the future. 


Archaic stereotypes 

Elberg attributed the crisis of ‘real’ Inuit in 
part to the archaic stereotypes held by southern 
Canadians about the Inuit. He called for a halt 
to this practice, in which the people of southern 
Canada determine the authenticity of contem- 
porary Inuit according to the criteria of past 
generations of Inuit. He summed up this argu- 
ment with a most applicable quotation from 
Margaret Atwood: ‘‘Canadian writers seem to 
have been less interested in Indians and 
Eskimos per se than they have been in Indians 
and Eskimos as exotic participants in their own 
favourite game. Both of these uses keep the In- 
dian closed inside... the position within which 
Victors and Victims are inevitable, fated to suf- 
fer and to inflict suffering because that’s what 
the universe is like.’’ 


Prevention stressed in securing 
$200 million worth of university 


by Simon Twiston Davies 
Impey of the 


hen you ask Sian 
W Treasury Department what is the net 
worth of the buildings and contents of 


Concordia University, she answers with the 
same diffidence we have come to expect from 
Treasury Departments everywhere: It is 
something in excess of $200 million. 

Looking out for that $200 million worth of 
property is the Security Department personnel, 
there to listen to you when your typewriter has 
disappeared, there is a fire in the washroom or 
you are just plain lost in the multitude of 
buildings that make up the University. 

Roland Barnabe has been associated with 
Concordia’s Security Department since 1972, 
spending 12 years as the head of the Sir George 
Williams campus security and now based at 
Loyola in charge of security audits and in- 
vestigation for both campuses. 

“‘Everybody should involve themselves in 
security,’ says Barnabe. ‘‘Just by examining 
your procedures, as a member of staff or as a 
student, you can improve security. It should 
never be forgotten that the primary function of 
security is prevention.”’ 


Shift in emphasis 
According to Jim Harford, who oversees 
security for both campuses within the Universi- 
ty, there has been a shift in emphasis in recent 
years from waiting for a security breakdown to 
careful analysis of potential danger areas. We 
try to identify them in advance and then take 


preventive steps before something happens,”’ — 


he says. 


Roland Barnabe sees other differences. ‘‘We 
haven’t followed the trend of many American 
Universities and have armed guards or even 
state troopers on campus. People often say that 
Canada follows the Americans. I am glad to say 
that in this case it is not true,’’ says Barnabe, 
who was a member of the RCMP for 23 years. 

Two different campuses 

With Concordia being split between two 
campuses, different measures have to be taken 
for the protection of the two very different en- 
vironments. On the west end campus, says Jim 
Harford, there are about 12 full-time 
employees and this is brought up to over 20, 
when the contract security people are taken into 
account. On the downtown campus there are 
fewer full-time, employees, but more contract 
guards. : 

According to Barnabe, at any one time, there 
can be up to 10,000 staff and students in the 
Hall Building. It is a very mobile population, he 
says, and, more often than not, the larger 
numbers will be there in the evening. Despite 
the nufhbers, he says, tremendous problems are 
not posed for security personnel. In fact, the 
numbers act as a deterent themselves. 

‘*The last time things got out of hand was a 
couple of years ago when rival factions from 
the Middle East came fact-to-face on the fourth 
floor of. the Hall Building,’’ says Harford. 
“‘They were very much perturbed with one 
another and things got a little overheated when 
they shouldn’t have. I have to emphasize that 
no individual was to blame. You have to make 
judgements and this time it didn’t work out as 


~we had expected.’’ 
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audio-visual 


Authorization 
for students 


Just so that we know who you 
are, and to enable us to build up 
utilization statistics helpful in for- 
ward planning, we require that an 
authorization form be signed by 
your course instructor. Blank 
forms are available from the 
equipment depots on either cam- 
pus and are valid for the academic 
year. 

As an alternative, for courses in 
media production and utilization, 
course lists, giving student names 
and ID numbers may be submitted 
by academic departments. 


AVISTA 
Centres 


The Avista Centres specialise in 
hands-on training in the use of 
audio visual facilities. 

If you are preparing a presenta- 
tion or seminar and need some 
visual aids, such as_ slides, 
overhead transparencies, video 
and audio productions, posters or 
graphics, check with Helen 
Workman or Paul Hrasko and 
learn to better design your 
message. 

The Loyola Avista Centre is 
located on the ground floor of the 
Administration building, and 
tucked away on the top floor of 
Annex K, 2150 Bishop, is the 
downtown facility. 


Enlargement/ 
Reduction 


Photocopy Service is available 
on each campus for posters and 
overhead transparencies. 


Learning 
Laboratories 


Computer-Assisted 
Language Learning 
Computer-based tutorials for 
Basic English Skills, English as a 
second language, French, 
Spanish, or German are now 
available to students at either 
campus (H-527 SGW & CC-203 
LOY). There are almost 100 dif- 
ferent lessons. Any University stu- 
dent may have access at any time 
M-F 09:00 to 21:00 and Sat. 09:00 
to 13:00 at SGW. 





department 


English Skills Study Area 

Sir George Williams Campus 

An independent learning facili- 
ty open to ALL STUDENTS ona 
drop-in basis Monday through 
Friday from 14:00 to 18:00. 
Kathy, the resource person, is at 
hand to help students in using the 
wealth of material available for 
English and study skills practice, 
both for native speakers and for 
those learning English as a second 
language. 


Audio Duplication Service 

The Learning Laboratories 
operate an audio-tape copying ser- 
vice. Regular and high speed 
multiple copies of originals can be 
made.: Some editing is possible. 
All work is done by qualified per- 
sonnel and, therefore, there is a 
moderate charge for labour and 
materials. Of course, copyright 
rules apply on the duplication of 
protected materials. 
Roger Kenner 
Loni Cornax 


Visual Media 
Resouces 


Visual Media Resources is more 
than a media booking center. It is 
a Resource Center. We can obtain 
programmes from CBC, the NFB, 
and various diplomatic councils, 
as well as other universities. 
Numerous catalogues are 
available in VMR (H-341) for your 
perusal. 

Please contact Erika Justmann 
(local 4434) for assistance in 
locating the appropriate media 
complement for your specific 
needs. 


New Acquisitions 
Film/Video/Cinema/Fine Arts 
Before Mickey: An Animated An- 
thology — Twenty-five silent car- 
toons illustrate the development 
of the art and industry of anima- 

tion. 

On Camera — The BBC Video 
Production Course — The BBC 
production course is designed to 
provide basic training for a wide 
range of programme-makers; 
deals with the camera, planning a 
programme, interviews, and 
editing. 

Dance and Human History — 
This film provides a summary of a 
10-year cross-cultural study of 
dance, using a system for analysis 
of dance movements revealing in- 
teresting parallels with cultural 
developments. 

Divine Madness — This film nar- 
rated by Julie Harris, presents the 
history of the dance and theatre 





camp established in the Colorado 
wilderness by Portia Mansfield 
and Charlotte Perry. 

Home Movie — An 
autobiographical film about les- 
bianism. 

Whitney Museum Highlights — 
This video focuses on American 
Art of this century, based on the 
Whitney Museum collection. 

Out Art — Artists break with 
tradition to shape new messages 
that are unique, unconventional 
and even absurd. Recommended 
for design, art and sociology 
classes. 

Cinema Interviews — Part of a 
visiting lecture series sponsored by 
Concordia Cinema, CCA and 
Communications, and the A-V 
Department. Interviews on video 
are available of: Darren McGavin, 
Ernest Lazlo, David Horowitz, 
Mort Abrahams, Lamont Jahon- 
son and Rod Steiger. 

Kinetic Art in Paris — (On order) 
This programme depicts a study 
of light and movement and how 
they have inspired provocative 
modern experiments in young ar- 
tists like Le Parc, Yvaral and 
Vasarely. 


Geography/Urban Studies 
Environment 


Urban Development and Urban 
Climate 

Designing The Urban Environ- 
ment 

Management of Urban Growth 
and Land Use 


Of Earth and Man — A series of 
30 programmes originally aired on 
educational television, it covers 
the following topics — deserts, the 
Amazonia, China, Japan, the 
Soviet Union, and major urban 
developments. See Geography 
flyer for description. 


Commerce 


What Should Your Business Plan 
Contain? 

Do You Need A Business Plan? 
How Can You Survive A Business 
Crisis? 


Human Face of Japan: Lifetime 
Employment? — Dependent on 
the importation of natural 
resources and food for its popula- 
tion of 120 million, Japan must in 
turn rely on manufactured im- 
ports for its economic survival. 
This film focuses on the ‘‘Theory 
Z’’ methods used to ensure a high 
level of quality and productivity. 
Fred Smith — Corporate Creativi- 
ty (The Story of Federal Express) 
— In its first two years, Federal 
Express lost 29 million dollars, but 
Fred Smith held fast to his 
creative and revolutionary idea. 
Federal Express is a dazzling ex- 
ample of innovative ideas replac- 
ing conventional business 
management. 

A Disciplined Stock Selection 
Strategy — Describing the 
underlying elements of the 
disciplined stock selection 
strategy, this program compares 






its risk-return characteristics to 
those of other widely-used invest- 
ment strategies. 


Marketing 
Case Studies presented by the 
Advertising and Sales Associates 
of Montreal: 
The Sport of Marketing 


John Labatt Classic and 
Budweiser 

Telecom Canada — 35 Ways 800 
Service 


The McRib Mistake 

Cadbury Thick Compaign 

Hilton Throws In The Towel 
One (100) Day War — Provigo 
6% 


Psychology 

Suicide and the Depressed Patient 
— This video, along with the ac- 
companying manual, is designed 
to provide the student with a 
glimpse of what goes on in 
therapy based on simulations of 
real cases. 


Biology 
Bags of Life — A report on video, 
presenting research into the pro- 
perties and functions of cell mem- 
branes — recommended for all 
cellular biology classes. 


Anatomy and Physiology of The 
Sexual Response (On order) 


Engineering 
Earth Sheltered Homes — A slide 
programme illustrating examples 
of earth sheltered homes; i.e. 
underground houses, dune 
houses, hexagonal and circular 
structures. 


Consolidation of Concrete 
Vibration-This video describes 
and demonstrates correct prac- 
tices for the consolidation of con- 
crete using various types of 
vibratory equipment. 


Information Technology 


Fast Forward 2 Implication — A 
continuation of the TV Ontario 
programme, it deals with ad- 
vances in computers and com- 
munications technology. The pro- 
gramme examines some of the im- 
plications of this rapid change for 
society as a whole and for the in- 
dividual. 

Better Mind The Computer — As 
computers enter their fifth genera- 
tion, growing ever more complex, 
they are capable of more advanc- 
ed ‘thought’. This documentary 
examines the prospects for, and 
implications of, artificial in- 
telligence. 

Computer Chronicles: 
Applications (On order) 
Computer Chronicles: Simulation 
(On order) 

Computer Chronicles: Computer 
and Art (On order) 


Business 


Education 


Simple Gifts — Twelve half-hour 
video programmes dealing with 
gifted children. 


Photography 
Services ~ 

The photography section 
located in room H-340 offers a 
24-hour colour slide processing 
service and has recently added a 
new dimension to its services — 
that of restoration of old 
photographs in colour and black 
and white. Winston, Charlie, 
Brian, and Bertha are available to 
assist in trouble-shooting and to 
provide expert advice and con- 
sultation on a wide variety of 
photographic techniques and 
related projects. 

For more information call local 
$975. 


Winston C. Cross 


Interactive Video 


We are presently investigating 
the applications of videodisc 
technology in the University en- 
vironment. Interactive video-disc 
programs combine the impact of 
film and videotape with the power 
of personal computers. Laser 
videodisc systems can play 30 
minutes of motion video with 
stereo sound. The players can 
show motion scenes at normal, 
fast or slow speeds (forward or 
reverse). They can also display 
freeze frames with unsurpassed 
clarity. 

The disc is able to store 54,000 
pictures or pages of text -— the 
equivalent of 675 carousel trays of 
35mm slides. More importantly, 
the videodisc player can search in- 
stantly to any stored picture or 
text page. 

The computer in advanced in- 
teractive systems offers all the 
data processing capabilities of 
personal computers. It stores and 
analyses complex data; it com- 
putes; it answers ‘‘what if?’ ques- 
tions; it registers viewers; it ad- 
ministers and scores tests; it 
designs presentations individually 
for each viewer. 

This combination of video and 
computer capabilities offers a 
teaching tool of unmatched im- 
pact. The Audio-Visual Depart- 
ment is putting this technology to 
work for the University. We will 
design and produce discs as well as 
evaluate commercially-available 
videodisc programs. 


Paul J. Vinet 


Data display 


Large screen data display pro- 
jectors and large screen color TV 
monitors are available for use with 
the video, RGB or TTL outputs of 
many microcomputers and_ter- 
minals. 

Communications facilities can 
be arranged in selected classrooms 
in the Hall Building and Central 
Building for CDC, VAX or other 
subscriber services. An IBM PC, 
Apple 2E and Televideo terminal 
are also available for classroom 
use, with the display units. 


a ee 





Concordia Prof. Michel Laroche, left, ‘and Dr. 








have just put the finishing touches on the second edition of their well-received text book, Canadian 
Marketing: Principles and Applications. Laroche and Darmon have also recently put out Advertis- 


ing Management in Canada. 


Finishing touches put on new 
edition of marketing textbook 


by Paul Serralheiro 
anada has often been considered a 
( cultural and economic colony of its 
southern neighbour. The high value that 
many Canadians place on American cultural 
and economic products is a measure of the 
country’s colonial position. 

Colonial attitudes have been as present in the 
marketplace as in the business schools of the 
country, where American marketing and adver- 
tising texts have abounded. Therefore, the ap- 
pearance a few years ago of Le marketing: 
fondements et applications and Canadian 
Marketing: Principles and Applications was 
cause for jubilation among interested parties in 
the business world and particularly the business 
schools of the country. : 

The writers of those two books, René Dar- 
mon, John Petrof and Concordia Professor 
Michel Laroche, have recently updated the 
French-language text, and are putting the 
finishing touches on the new English one. 
Laroche and Darmon also recently put out 
Advertising Management in Canada, a 
566-page opus, which one reviewer praised for 
providing ‘‘a welcome alternative to the U.S. 
publications that for so long have virtually had 
this field to themselves.’’ 

Advertising Management in Canada will like- 
ly serve to form the new crop of commerce 
graduates as Le Marketing and Canadian 
Marketing have been doing since their ap- 
pearance in 1978 and 1981 respectively. 

Different situation 

The need for such texts in Canadian colleges 
and universities is now self-evident, but it 
wasn’t always so. ‘‘Ten years ago there was 
very little Canadian publishing that was done 
(in these areas),’’ Michel Laroche explained ina 
recent interview. Rather, American texts were 
used. But, in Laroche’s view, this was a crucial 
mistake: ‘‘The nature of the population is dif- 
ferent. We’re in a much more scattered coun- 
try, so that creates some problems in terms of 
distribution, in terms of promotion.”’ 

Laroche, who taught in the United States 
before coming to Concordia six years ago, said 
that the ethnic mosaic and_ national 
biculturalism distinguish the Canadian market 
from that of the U.S., and that, in terms of 
behaviour ‘‘Canadians have been found to be 
more group and family oriented, whereas 
Americans are more individualistic,’’ all of 
which should be considered in market deci- 
sions. 

Ignoring differences in markets and fudging 
on fundamental  pre-distribution procedures 
such as market research is a major financial er- 
ror, and one which was responsible for failures 
in such enterprises as pay T.V. ‘‘The reason 
why pay T.V. didn’t work was that it assumed 
that what was true for the American market 
would be true for Canada,’’ Laroche suggested. 
‘*We have a much higher penetration of cable, 
so we have.a lot more choice in terms of viewing 
on television, and therefore a family is not go- 

ing to go and pay additional amounts just to get 
Th aeeohe kas & hee ea SABES 


other channels and see other movies when they 
already have so many channels available — 
which is not the case in the U.S. where cable 
penetration is much lower.”’ , 

Studies that focus on the Canadian market 
and the vagaries of its population’s consumer 
behaviour will probably benefit Canadian en- 
trepreneurs and, if we are to believe the present 
currents of economic opinion, the public at 
large. But they do not obviate the need for an 
awareness of what is going on in the U.S. As 
Laroche makes clear, ‘‘We need to have a 
Canadian perspective, but as Canadian 
business persons we also need to know how the 
U.S. market works, since we export 70% of our 
goods to the U.S.”’. 

The Canadian Market 

The books Laroche and his colleagues have 
prepared are intended to generate an understan- 
ding in marketing students of the particularities 
of the Canadian market, and also to provide ex- 
amples of-marketing principles and applica- 
tions in settings with which they are familiar 
and in which they will eventually function as 
professionals. So far, the books have been very 
successful and are widely adopted as classroom 
texts. 

The idea for Canadian Marketing originated 
in the classroom. ‘‘It was really the result of the 
students prodding us to do a book,’’ Laroche 
revealed. ‘‘It is not an activity that is very pro- 
fitable in the long-run, and the same thing with 
the advertising text. It’s mostly as a service to 
the students and to the community — not only 
to our students, but to all Canadian students.”’ 

The revision of the first edition of the book 
has been a slow process, and has involved ac- 
ting on garnered observations about the book 
in the classroom. ‘‘Everytime I teach a class I 
make some notes and review those notes con- 
tinuously, and improve my lecture notes. Based 
on those lecture notes I do the rewriting,” 
Laroche explained, adding that the comments 
of other instructors from Concordia and other 
universities also influenced the changes. 

The new edition will include an updating of 
statistics and a more detailed and expanded 
treatment of several areas. This has resulted in 
the creation of 22 chapters from the original 13. 
““We thought it was time to rewrite the whole 
thing from scratch,’’ said Laroche, ‘‘so we 
looked at the material and, based on our ex- 
perience, we decided some of the chapters were 
too long, so we cut them and expanded them. 
We decided to change the organization; to go 
more heavily into segmentation; to introduce 
more international marketing. We have a new 
chapter — which is probably the best in all the 
books available — on market segmentation, 
which I believe is a very important issue. We’ve 
expanded the use of positioning, which is a very 
fine issue.”” 

‘In the last 10 years we’ve done quite a bit 
trying to convince publishers of the need for 
Canadian texts,’’ Laroche says. ‘“‘It’s gone 
slowly, but I think we’re making some in- 


_roads.”’ 


René Darimon, right along with John Petrof 


q 
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Stock exchange 
game for students 


he Montreal Exchange 
I and AIESEC 
(Association Interna- 
tionale des étudiants en 
sciences économiques et com- 
merciales) are sponsoring a 
stock exchange simulation 
game for students in Quebec 
universities. 

The contest introduces 
students to stock market 
operations and stock trading 
techniques while at the same 
time familiarizing them with 
the various sources of finan- 
cial and economic information 
on the companies that form 
the web of the economy. 

Students can participate 
alone or in groups of not more 
than four. Each team 
delegates one member to carry 
out the transactions on behalf 
of the team and receive: cor- 
respondence from the Mon- 
treal Exchange. 

The Exchange will provide 
each contestant or team with 
an information kit, consisting 
of a fictitious amount of 


Computer conference 


$15,000, as well as various 
publications, practical advice 
and the account number of the 
contestant or team. All tran- 
sactions are done directly with 
the Montreal Exchange. 

Participants will invest dur- 
ing a 12 week period between 
Jan. 14 and April 4, 1985. At 
three week intervals, they will 
receive an evaluation sheet of 
their transactions, indicating 
the profits attained and their 
ranking positions with other 
participants. 


Students will be judged 60% 
on portfolio performance and 
40% on investment justifica- 
tions. There will be four win- 
ners, two of whom will win 
$1,000 each and the other two, 
$500 each. Registration is at 
the AIESEC office in the Guy 
Metro Building, room 218-5 
until Nov. 30. A $15 registra- 
tion fee is required. Further in- 
formation is available from 
Luis Rebolledo at the AIESEC 
office or at 879-8527. 


teractive Videodiscs for Education”’’ is the topic of a 


T he ‘‘Production, Implementation and Evaluation of In- 


conference tomorrow at 4:30 p.m. in Room 937, Hall 
Building. The event is one in the series of Conferences on 
Educational Applications of Computers organized jointly by 
Concordia and the Université de Montréal under the auspices 
of the Programme de Formation de Chercheurs et Action 
Concertée of the Quebec Education Ministry. 

The topic will be presented by Dr. W.P. Olivier, the author 
of many popular and scholarly publications, who is an 
Associate Professor and principal investigator of the In- 
dividualization Project and the Videodisc Project at the On- 
tario Institute for Studies in Education (OISE). 


Manning Awards 


Awards, a_ national, 
privately funded, _ non-profit 
Organization which 
recognizes, encourages and 
rewards innovative Canadians 
through the $75,000 Principal 
Award and the $25,000 Award 
of Merit. 

The First Award, presented 
in 1982, was to Dr. Phil Gold 
of Montreal for his discovery 
of a method to detect certain 
cancers at a far earlier stage 
than was previously possible. 

The 1983 Award was 
presented to Dr. Kenneth 
Kasha of Guelph for his in- 
novative technique of breeding 
new strains of barley in one- 
half. the. time. previously _re- 


Ominations are being 
N received for the Manning 


quired. 

The 1984 Award went to 
Lorne. A. Whitehead of Van- 
couver for his invention and 
development of a_ unique 
Prism Light Guide System 
which can supply light to of- 
fice buildings or other large 
areas from a single source. 

The Award of Merit 
presented for the first time in 
1984, was to Mrs. Diane 
Dupuy of Hamilton who 
founded, nurtured and 
developed a group of mentally 
handicapped adults into the 
professional theatre group, 
“‘Famous People Players.”’ 


Further information about . 


the awards is available from 
Research Services at Concor- 
dia, 879-5852. 
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Friends of Concordia meet 


reception held for the 
A Friends of Concordia 
by Quebec Govern- 
ment House in New York City 
was attended by approximate- 
ly 60 people. The annual 
event, which was held on Nov. 
14, was hosted by the 
Delegate-General of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec in New York, 
Rita Dionne-Marsolais, who is 
a former member of the Con- 
cordia University Rector’s Ad- 
visory Committee. 


Attending from Concordia 
were Rector Patrick Kenniff, 
who was the guest speaker, 
Chancellor W. Earle 
McLaughlin, Special Assistant 
to the Rector Katy Bindon, 
Executive Secretary, Alumni 
Affairs, Gary Richards, 
Capital Campaign Director 
Joe Berlettano, and Director 
of Development and Executive 
Secretary of the Friends of 


Concordia John Saunders. 

Kenniff welcomed the 
Friends of Concordia, terming 
them goodwill ambassadors 
for Concordia University as 
well as for higher education in 
general. He underlined the im- 
portance of the graduate net- 
work and called for closer ties 
between Concordia and the 
United States. 

Special Guests were James 
Smith, President and Chief 
Executive Officer of Domtar 
Inc. and Vice Chairman — 
Corporate Division Capital 
Campaign. Westmount MP 
Donald Johnson, and Father 
Jack O’Brien, former Chair- 
man, Department of Com- 
munications Studies at Con- 
cordia, who is currently on 
leave in Rome. 

Guests from the New York 
area included Joe Wilson, 
Mananging Director, Merrill 
Lynch Capital Markets, Dr. 


The CCSL 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
ROLE OF ATHLETICS 
invites briefs from interested 
members of the University 
community. Submissions 
should address the mandate 
of the Committee which is to 
“study the role of athletics at 
Concordia, with special, but 
not exclusive, consideration 
for women’s activities”. 
Briefs, should be addressed 
to Mr. Don Boisvert, 
Secretary, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
ROLE OF ATHLETICS, 
Loyola Campus, Room AD 
233 by January 15, 1985. 





Ed. Waters, Vice-President, 
Kidder-Peabody, Robert 
Riviére, Senior Manager, 
Operations Network and 


‘Marketing, The Royal Bank of 


Canada — USA, Ed Hunter, 
President, The Bank of Nova 
Scotia Trust Company — New 
York, and Claude Descoteaux, 
Vice President — Hydro 
Quebec (New York). 

Members of the Board of 
Directors of the Friends of 
Concordia who were also pre- 
sent were Paul Levesque, Vice- 
President, Parrie Webber, 
Robert Bourdages, Dominion 
Securities Pitfield, Glenn Mac- 
Pherson, Manager, Branch 
Operation, The Royal Bank of 
Canada — USA, Paul Devlin, 
Manager, Foreign Equity In- 
vestments, The Royal Bank of 
Canada, Toronto, and Robert 
Beauregard, World Wide 
Managing Director, J. Walter 
Thompson Co. 





A reception held in New York City brought together the 


Friends of Concordia during this annual event which was held 
last. week. Seen from left to right are Rita Dionne-Marsolais, 
Delegate General for the Province of Quebec in New York, Rec- 
tor Patrick Kenniff, who was guest speaker, Paul Lévesque, 
President of the Friends of Concordia, Michael Di Grappa, a 
1984 BA Concordia graduate with distinction, and Paul Devlin, 
Director of the Friends of Concordia. 


Ritter to be celebrity 
auctioneer for workshop 


rika Ritter, Concordia’s 
E writer-in-residence, will 
be the celebrity auc- 
tioneer at Playwrights’ 
Workshop Montreal fundrais- 
ing dance/auction on Dec. Ist 
at Playwrights’ studio, 4379 de 
Bullion. ae 
Festivities begin at 8 pm 
with dancing, to be followed 
later in the evening by the auc- 
tion of over $1000 of arts- 
related gifts by Ms. Ritter. 
Gifts include everything from 
Bourgereau & Coleville prints 
donated by the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Centaur theatre 


ATTENTION: 








ALL SPRING 1985 CERTIFICATE, 
DIPLOMA, BACHELOR'S, 
MASTER'S, AND DOCTORAL 
DEGREE CANDIDATES: | 


If you are completing the requirements for your certificate, 
degree, or diploma program during the Fall 1984 or Winter 
1985 sessions and therefore expect to be considered as 
graduation candidate next Spring, YOU must inform the 
Graduation Office by submitting a Spring 1985 Graduation 
Application no later than January 15th, 1985. 


STUDENTS WHO DO NOT APPLY BY THIS DATE WILL NOT 
GRADUATE NEXT SPRING. 


Obtain your form from the Registrar’s Services Department 
on your campus and submit it to-day! 


passes, art & theatre books, a 
Shaw lst edition, prints by 
local artists to Aislin mugs and 
many other items from the 
corny to the sublime — perfect 
for Christmas presents. 

Tickets are $10 for adults 
and $6 for students and in- 
clude two free drinks. The 
workshop invites people to at- 
tend the celebration and help 
support Quebec’s only English 
new play development centre, 
Playwrights’ Workshop Mon- 
treal. 

For more information & 
reservations, phone 843-3685. 








Staff 


(Continued from page 3) 


malize a University policy on 
the issue of career planning 
and professional development, 
and to initiate and actively im- 
plement steps and programs 
that will permit them to con- 
tinue to grow within Concor- 
dia, and to be able to plan for 
the future. 
Non-cash compensation 

Category B: Issues raised by 
a lesser number of participants 
but which, nonetheless, 
merited the attention of the 
Task Force. 

i) The first issue raised in 
this category concerned the 
improvement of non-cash 
compensation. This included 
such items as the introduction 
of a dental plan, improved 
parental leave, expansion or 
introduction of flextime 
(depending upon the depart- 
ment), greater recognition of 
seniority in Concordia’s vaca- 
tion policy, pre-retirement 
counselling and improved pen- 
sions. Collectively, these con- 


cerns represented approx- 
imately 11.5% of _ priority 
points. 


ii) A second issue (6%) con- 
cerned Concordia’s 
“‘management”’ in the generic 
sense. There is a perception 
that people tend to be ap- 
pointed or promoted to a-posi- 
tion without necessarily hav- 
ing the appropriate manage- 
ment skills. This results in 








% 


frustration amongst 
employees and management’s 
credibility suffers. Employees 
also wanted management to be 
more accountable for its ac- 
tions, and for red tape and 
politics in management to be 
reduced. 

iii) The last issue of 
significance (4.6%) is that of 
communications (or the 
absence thereof) within Con- 
cordia. Emphasis was placed 
on the need for enhanced com- 
munications. with manage- 
ment, within as well as bet- 
ween departments. Employees 
frequently commented in 
meetings that they were 
unaware of Concordia’s 
policies and practices on 
various matters, and its status 
and plans for the future. 

Many other issues were rais- 
ed, including such diverse sub- 
jects as being paid for over- 
time, restructuring depart- 
ments, staff allocation, im- 
proving working facilities, to 
name a few. 





Correction 


Dr. Paul-Emil Filion, Direc- 
tor of Libraries, was incorrect- 
ly identified as Pierre-Emil 
Filion in a page 3 photo in last 
week’s Thursday Report. Our 
apologies. 








Do-it- 


Where do you Doo-it? 


Lester used to Doo-it every day at lunch time with his 
secretary until his wife found out. Now, he comes home for 


lunch. | 


Doo-it, the new exciting game that is easy to learn and fun 
to play anywhere. The game that appeals to all ages. A game 
to challenge the mind and imagination. 

ask your local merchant for your copy. 


dist. by: 


Citation Canada P.O. Box 238 LaSalle Que. 


Pro-Dy dist. — 672-0487 
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CONCORDIA FACULTY AND 
STAFF CHRISTMAS DINNER- 


DANCE — DECEMBER 15, 
1984: Buy tickets early ($15 per 
person). For more information 
call Ron Allen at 4289, Doug 
Devenne at 526, Dorothy Houston 
at 228, Gerry Jones at 4197, Ray 
Kenyon at 524, Linda Schachtler 
at 4273, Larry Talbot at 250 or 
Angela Wilson at 696. 

CPR COURSE: November 24 & 
25. CPR Basic Life Support 
course, 15 hours for life, course 
includes rescue breathing and one 
person cardio-pulmonary 
resuscitation (CPR), two person 
CPR, management of the 
obstructed airway and infant and 
child resuscitation. It is acctedited 
by the Canadian Heart Founda- 
tion. For information, please call 
Nicole Saltiel at 879-8572. 
CUSO AT CONCORDIA: 
CUSO, a development organiza- 
tion helping the Third World, is 
setting up a committee at Concor- 
dia. If you are interested in join- 
ing, please leave name and phone 


number at the Political Science of-* 


fice at D-103 (2140 Bishop) or call 
879-4193. 

ALL SPRING °85 CER- 
TIFICATE, DIPLOMA, 
BACHELOR’S, MASTER’S 
AND DOCTORAL DEGREE 
CANDIDATES: If you are com- 
pleting the requirements for your 
Certificate, Degree, or Diploma 
program during the Fall 1984 or 
Winter ’85 sessions and therefore 
expect to be considered as a 
graduation candidate next Spring, 
YOU must inform the Graduation 
Office by submitting Spring ’85 
Graduation Application no later 
than January 15, 1985. 


STUDENTS WHO DO NOT AP- 
PLY BY THIS DATE WILL 
NOT GRADUATE NEXT SPR- 
ING. Obtain your form from the 
Registrar’s Services Dpt. on your 
campus. Loyola, CC-214; SGW, 
N-107. 


GUIDANCE INFORMATION 
CENTRE: Registration deadlines 
for the next graduate and profes- 
sional school admissions tests. 
Note these are not test dates. To 
register, application forms must 
be sent to the U.S. The G.R.E. 
test, deadline, Dec. 19, 1984: 
G.M.A.T., deadline, Dec. 5, 
1984; L.S.A.T., deadline, Jan. 31, 
1985; T.O.E.F.L., deadline, Dec. 
10, 1985. Application forms and 
practice test books are available at 
the Guidance Information Centre, 
SGW Campus, H-440, and 
Loyola Campus, 2490 West 
Broadway. 

CAREERS FOR LIBERAL 
ARTS STUDENTS: Are you 
wondering what you can do witha 
B.A. Degree? Many Liberal Arts 
students do not realize their true 
potential, the value of the 
knowledge and skills that they 
have acquired in their studies. The 
Guidance Information Centre has 
recently prepared an annotated 
bibliography aimed at those pur- 
suing generalist degrees. The 
materials included offer practical 
advice on how to find work and 
outline job search techniques. 
They also provide detailed job 
descriptions, aid in career plann- 
ing, and help Liberal Arts 
students analyse their interests, 


skills, and values. Use of this 
bibliography, entitled ‘‘Careers 
for Liberal Arts Students’’, 


should help ensure a smoother 
and more successful transition 
from the life of a Liberal Arts stu- 
dent to that of a professional. For 
your copy, come to the Guidance 
Information Centre. SGW cam- 
pus, H-440, 879-4443; LOYOLA, 
2490 W. Broadway, 482-0320. 

HEARING BOARDS: The time 
has arrived once again to set up 
the Hearing Boards for the code 
of Conduct (Non-Academic) 
which appears on page 100 of the 
1984-85 Undergraduate Calendar. 
If you are not already aware of it, 
this code sets up a system whereby 


Scholarships and Awards 


Sar SETI FR ARTE CETTE TIS 
The following list includes scholarships and awards with deadlines bet- 
ween December | and 31. More information regarding these scholar- 
ships and awards is available in the Guidance Information Centre, 


H-440, SGW campus. 


ASIA. JAPAN FOUNDATION. Grant Programs. (To provide foreign 
scholars, researchers, and other professionals with opportunity to con- 
duct research in Japan). Dec. 1, 1984. 

CANADA. ENVIRONMENT CANADA. CANADIAN WILDLIFE 
SERVICE. University Research Support Fund. Dec. 3, 1984. 
CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN. Graduate 
Fellowships for Women. Dec. 15, 1984. 

CANADIAN HEART FOUNDATION. Fellowships. Dec. 1, 1984. 


COMMONWEALTH SCHOLARSHIPS. AUSTRALIA. Dec. 


1984. 
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COMMONWEALTH SCHOLARSHIPS. NEW ZEALAND. Dec. 31, 


1984. 


EUROPE-SCAN.-SWEDEN. SWEDISH INSTITUTE. Scholarships 
for Studies, Training or Research in Sweden. Dec. 1, 1984. 
KILLAM SCHOLARSHIP FUND. Postdoctoral fellowships. Dec. 15, 


1984. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF CANADA. NATO Research Fellowship 


Programme. Dec. 31, 1984. 


SEAL BOOKS. Seal Books First Novel Award. Dec. 31, 1984. 
U.S.A. AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, Con- 


gressional Fellowships. Dec. 1984. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF 


UKRAINIAN STUDIES. Undergraduate Scholarships; Master’s and 
doctoral fellowships. Research Grants. Dec. 1, 1984. 
USA INTER-AMERICAN FOUNDATION.Doctoral Fellowship Pro- 


gram. Dec. 5, 1984. 


formal complaints of a _ non- 
academic nature are investigated 
by a board of three students who 
are chosen for each hearing from 
a pool of 40 students from both 
campuses. In order to become a 
member, a student will have to 
undergo an interview by a 
Nominating Committee composed 
of representatives of CUSA and 
the GSA. The basic requirements 
are impartiality and an inquiring 
mind. Application forms are 
available in AD-304, Loyola Cam- 
pus. 

CPR COURSE: December 8. 
CPR Refresher course, 8 hours 
for life. This course is offered to 
people certified in the CPR Basic » 
Life Support course who want to 
renew their certification and up- 
date their knowledge. For infor- 
mation, please call Nicole Saltiel 
at 879-8572. 

CPR COURSE: December 15 & 
16 CPR Basic Life Support 
course, 15 hours for life, course 
includes rescue breathing and one 
person cardio-pulmonary 
resuscitation (CPR), two person 
CPR, management of the 
obstructed airway and infant and 
child resuscitation. It is accredited 
by the Canadian Heart Founda- 
tion. For information, please call 
Nicole Saltiel at 879-8572. 


LOUNGE AND KITCHEN: In 
Belmore House (3500 Belmore, 
just behind the Campus Center) 
there is a student lounge suitable 
for studying or relaxing that is 
open every day from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Also the kitchen is available 
for cooking and for preparing 
lunch and snacks. 

AWARDS FOR GRADUATE 
STUDY IN 1985-86: Now is the 
time to apply. Application forms 
from many agencies are available 
from the Graduate Awards Of- 
ficer, S-202, 2145 Mackay Street, 
879-7317. 

OFFICE OF THE OM- 
BUDSMAN: The Ombudsman’s 
office is available to any member 
of the university seeking informa- 
tion and help with university 
related problems. Call 879-4247 or 
drop into 2100 Mackay on the 
SGW campus, or phone 482-0320, 
local 257 on the Loyola campus. 
The Ombudsman’s services are 
confidential. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


TO GIVE AWAY: Medium sized 
male dog, 1 1/2 years old. Affec- 
tionate, obedient and good with 
children. FREE to good home. 


Call Bruce at 879-4580 or 
488-0394. 
TYPING ON A WORD PRO- 


CESSOR: $1.25 a page double 
spaced; TMR location. 737-9550 
evenings. 

TYPING: Professional, Punctual, 
Reliable. All Faculty, Graduate, 
Student papers and thesis in 
English, French, Spanish — on 
IBM-Selectric III]. Downtown 
near Sherbrooke. Call 849-9708 
before 8 p.m. (try weekends too). 
FOR SALE: 

Kodak carousel slide projec- 
tor, $100; Panasonic 1515 phone 
recorder with remote message call- 
in, $150. Call Don at 284-3364 or 
933-9280. : 
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EVENTS 





~ Thursday 22 


INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENTS: Series of informa- 
tion sessions and workshops dur- 
ing the 1984-85 academic year. 
Today, UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS SERVICES — 
HOW TO USE THEM EFFEC- 
TIVELY, 2 — 5 p.m. in H-762, 
Hall Bldg. 

10TH ANNIVERSARY PUBLIC 
LECTURE: Dr. Robert Mar- 
chessault, Vice-President, Xerox 
Research Centre of Canada, 
speaks on INDUSTRY- 
UNIVERSITY: AN EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITY AND 
RESEARCH PARTNERSHIP 
AT 8 p.m. in the Loyola Chapel, 
Loyola campus, 7141 Sherbrooke 
St. West. 

SOCIOLOGY AND_ AN- 
THROPOLOGY DEPT. AND 
HISTORY DEPT: Guest speaker 
Richard Hart, West Indian 
scholar and attorney general of 
Grenada from 1982 until the 
American invasion, will speak on 
Grenada Then and Now at 8:30 
p.m. in H-937, Hall Bldg. 
UKRAINIAN STUDENTS 
UNION OF CONCORDIA: 
Montreal Film Premiere of 
HARVEST OF DESPAIR 
(documentary film on Ukrainian 
Genocide) at 7:30 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. Adults, $5; students, 
$4. SGW campus. Call 481-5871. 
LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: RELIGION — A 
discussion with invited speakers 
from various denominations, 4-6 
p.m., in room H-333-6, Hall Bldg, 
SGW campus. 

CONCORDIA ART GALLERY: 
K.M. GRAHAM Paintings and 
Drawings, 1971-1984; ROBERT 
FLAHERTY: .Photographs; 
CONCORDIA: The Early Years 
of Loyola and Sir George 
Williams until Dec. 15. Mez- 
zanine, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
For more information call 
879-5917. 

AISEC is sponsoring a talk by 
Janice Kraut, of McLeod, Young 
and Weir on THE SIMULATION 
GAME and THE FUNCTION- 
ING AND OPERATION OF 
THE STOCK MARKET AND 
THE STOCK COMPANIES, 2 
p.m., Loyola Campus Centre, 2nd 
floor. Free. 

SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR IN- 
STITUTE: Francoise Collin, des 
Cahiers du GRIF, Belgique, 
parlera de ‘‘Ethique, politique et 











féminisme’’, 1 p.m., in the In- 
stitute lounge. 

Friday 23 
CONSERVATORY OF 


CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Albanian films — THE GIRL 
WITH RED.RIBBONS (Gezim 
Erebara) (Albanian, with English 
subt.) with Marjeta Ilo, Vangjet 
Heba, Drita Pelingu and Sander 
Prosi at 7 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
POUR LA SANTE DU PEUPLE 
and L’HOMME BON at 9.p.m. 

SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. in 


the Conference Room of the Pro- 
testant School Board of Greater 
Montreal (corner Fielding and 
Céte St. Luc) 


PH.D WORKSHOP — VISITNG 
SPEAKERS SERIES: Dr. A.K.S. 
Jardine, Head, Dept. of Engineer- 
ing Management, Royal Military 
College of Canada, on VEHICLE 
FLEET REPLACEMENT DECI- 
SIONS, 2-4 p.m., in H-420, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: COFFEE 
HOUSE. An informal evening to 
relax and meet other students. 
Folk music and Coffee. Belmore 
House (just behind the Campus 
Center) at 8 p.m. 


MEN’S HOCKEY: Concordia vs 
U.Q.A.C. at 7 p.m., at U.Q.A.C. 


WOMEN’S HOCKEY: Concor- 
dia vs Chateauguay Midgets at 7 
p.m., Loyola campus. 


MEN’S BASKETBALL: Concor- 
dia vs Bishop’s at 8 p.m., at 
Bishop’s. 


Saturday 24 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LATE AUTUMN  (Akibiyori) 


(Yasujiro. Ozu, 1960) (English. 


subt.) with Setsuko Hara, Chishu 
Ryu, Mariko Okada and Keiji 
Sada at 7 p.m.;. LUDWIG 
(Luchino Visconti, 1973) (English) 
with Helmut Berger, Trevor 
Howard, Romy Schneider, 
Silvana Mangano and Helmut 
Griem at 9:15 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2.00 each. SGW campus. 


LESBIAN AND GAY FRIENDS 
OF CONCORDIA: SUPER 
HOLLYWOOD DANCE — The 
Best University Gay Dance of 
1984, with video, celebrities, etc., 
8:30 p.m. — 2 a.m., in the Hall 
Bldg. Cafeteria, 7th floor. Admis- 
sion; $3. Come dressed as your 
favorite celeb... For more infor- 
mation call 879-8406. 


Sunday 25 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Children’s cinema — THE DARK 
CRYSTAL (Jim Henson, Frank 
Oz, 1982) (English) at 3 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $1.50. SGW 
campus. 








CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE END OF SUMMER 
(Kohayagawa-ke no Aki) 
(Yasujiro Ozu, 1961) (English 
subt.) with Ganjiro Nakamura, 
Setsuko Hara, Michiyo Aratama, 
Yoko Tsukasa and Keiji 
Kobayashi at 6 p.m.; CONVER- 
SATION PIECE (Ritratto di 
Famiglia un Interno)(Luchino 
Visconti, 1975) (English subt.) 
with Burt Lancaster, Silvana 
Mangano, Helmut Berger, 
Claudia Marsani and Stefano 
Patrizi at 8 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 


ETHIOPIAN CATHOLIC RITE 
LITURGY: The Sunday Eucharist 
will be celebrated in the Geez Rite 
from Ethiopia, one of the Eastern 
Rite liturgies of the Catholic 
Church. Presider: Groum Tesfayé 
s.j. At 11 a.m. and 8 p.m., Loyola 
Chapel 


Monday 26 . 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: A 
NOUS LA LIBERTE (René Clair, 
1931) (French) with Raymond 
Cordy, Henri Marchand, Rolla 
France and Paul Olivier at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. 
SGW campus. 

JOURNALISM PROGRAM: 
GRAHAM FRASER, Quebec 
correspondent for the Globe and 
Mail, will be speaking on THE 
PARTI QUEBECOIS NOW — 
WHERE IT’S BEEN AND 
WHERE IT’S GOING at 7 p.m. 
in the Vanier Auditorium, Vanier 
Library Bldg., Loyola campus. 


Tuesday 27 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
HOLIDAY (George Cukor, 1938) 
(English) with Katherine Hep- 
burn, Cary Grant, Doris Dolan 
and Lew Ayres at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW cam- 
pus. 

MEN’S HOCKEY: Concordia vs 
U.Q.T.R. at 7:30 p.m., at Loyola 


Wednesday 28 




















CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LUCKY LUCIANO (Francesco 
Rosi, 1973) (English) with Gian 
Maria Volonte, Rod Steiger, Ed- 
mund O’Brien, Charles Siragusa, 
Vincent Gardenia and Magda 
Konopka at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 
LOYOLA FILM SERIES: 
WHITE HEAT (Raoul Walsh, 
1949) (English) with James 
Cagney, Virginia Mayo, Edmund 
O’Brien and Margaret Wycherly 
at 7 p.m.; FRENZY (Alfred Hit- 
chcock, 1972) (English) with Jon 
Finch, Barry Foster, Anna 
Massey, Vivien Merchant, Alex 
McGowen and Barbara Leigh- 
Munt at 9 p.m. in the F.C. Smith 
Auditorium, Loyola campus, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W. FREE. 
CABARET THEATRE: The 
Association pf Producing Artists 
presents SWEENEY TODD, co- 
directed by Jack Langedyk and 
Harry Standjofski, at 8 p.m. in 
the SGW Faculty Club, 7th floor 
of the Hall Bldg. Tickets are 
available at the door; $3.00 for 
students and senior citizens & 
$5.00 for the general public. 
Reservations can be made by 
phoning 879-2852, between 9 a.m. 
and 10 p.m. or Patty Talbot at 
844-2232. 

CUSA: Afternoon at the Movie 
— THE DRESSER at 2:30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. FREE. SGW 
campus. 

JAZZ STUDIES CONCERT: 
Saxophone Ensemble, Dave 
Turner, director; Guitar Ensem- 
ble, Fred Hamilton, director, at 
8:30 p.m. in the Loyola Campus. 
CARIBBEAN STUDENTS’ 


UNION OF CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY: Exhibition, 10 
a.m. — 7 p.m., on the mezzanine, 
Hall Bldg. 

SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR IN- 
STITUTE: Erica Ritter, Writer- 
in-Residence, will speak on 
‘““Women’s lip’’ at 8 p.m. in the 
Institute Lounge. 


Thursday 29 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
SENSO (Luchino Visconti, 1954) 
(French) with Alida Valli, Farley 
Granger, Massimo Girotti and 
Christian Marquand at 7 p.m.; 
AN AUTUMN AFTERNOON 
(Samma no Aji) (Yasujiro Ozu, 
1962) (English subt.) with Chishu 
Ruy, Shima Iwashita, Shinichiro 
Hikami and Keiji Sada at 9:15 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 

CABARET THEATRE: The 
Association of Producing Artists 
presents SWEENEY TODD. See 
Wednesday 28. 

CONCERT: Clarinetists Ronald 
Silvester, Belinda Heddema and 
Christopher Trueman will present 
a concert of music by Hindemith, 
Bernstein and Saint-Saens at 8 
p.m. in the Loyola Chapel, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. FREE. Ac- 
companists are: Josée Robert and 
Danielle Asselin. The clarinetists 
are pupils of Sherman Friedland. 
LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: Afternoon social, 
4-6 p.m., in H-333-6, Hall Bldg, 
SGW Campus. 

CARIBBEAN STUDENTS’ 
UNION OF CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY: Exhibition, 10 
a.m. — 7 p.m.; Fashion Show, 12 
noon, on the mezzanine, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 


Friday 30 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
L’ETRANGER (Luchino Viscon- 
ti, 1967) (English subt.) with 
Marcello Mastroianni, Anna 
Karina, Georges Wilson and Ber- 
nard2- Blréer. at - =p mn 
L’INNOCENTE (The Innocent) 
(Luchino Visconti, 1976) (English 
subt.) with Giancarlo Giannini, 
Laura Antonelli, Jennifer O’ Neill, 
Didier Haudepin, Rina Morelli 
and Massimo Girotti at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 

DOCTORAL THESIS 
DEFENSE: Aramice Y.S: 
Malkhasian, on WAVELENGTH 
DEPENDENCE AND PICOSE- 
COND SPECTROSCOPY IN 
THE PHOTOCHEMISTRY OF 
CO(IIT) COMPLEXES at 10 a.m. 
in H-773, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. 

PH.D. WORKSHOP — 
VISITING SPEAKERS SERIES: 
Etienne Losq, ESSEC, France, on 
INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL 
MARKET: INTEGRATION OR 
SEGMENTATION?, 2-4 p.m. in 
H-620, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
CABARET THEATRE: The 
Association of Producing Artists 
presents SWEENEY TODD. See 
Wednesday 28. 

CARIBBEAN STUDENTS’ 
UNION OF CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY: Exhibition, 10 














a.m. — 4p.m., on the mezzanine. 
WOMEN’S HOCKEY: Concor- 
dia vs McGill at 5 p.m., at McGill. 
MEN’S HOCKEY: Concordia vs 
McGill at 7:30 p.m., at. McGill. 





Saturday, Dec. 1 





CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
FOR ME AND MY GIRL (Busby 
Berkeley, 1942) (English) with 
Gene Kelly, Judy Garland, 
George Murphy and Horace 
McNally at 7 p.m.; ANCHORS 
AWEIGH (George Sidney, 1945) 
(English) with Gene Kelly, Frank 
Sinatra, Kathryn Grayson, Jose 
Iturbi and Donald Martin at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 

CABARET THEATRE: The 
Association of Producing Artists 
presents SWEENEY TODD. See 
Wednesday 28. 


Sunday 2 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Children’s cinema — FOREVER 
YOUNG, FOREVER FREE 
(Ashley Lazarus, 1976) (English) 
with Jose Ferrer, Karen Valentine, 
Bess Finney, Muntu Nbebele, 
Norman Know and Simon Sabela 
at 3 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
$1.50. SGW campus. 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE PIRATE (Vincent Minnelli, 
1948) (English) with Judy 
Garland, Gene Kelly, Walter 
Slezak, Gladys Cooper and 
Reginald Owen at 6 p.m.; TAKE 
ME OUT TO THE BALL GAME 
(Busby Berkeley, 1979) (English) 
with Gene Kelly, Frank Sinatra, 
Esther Williams, Betty Garrett 
and Edward Arnold at 8 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 
MEN’S HOCKEY: Concordia vs 
U.Q.A.C. at 2 p.m., at Loyola 
CARIBBEAN STUDENTS’ 
UNION OF CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY: Cultural Show 
and Dance at 8 p.m. in the 
Masonic Hall, 2295 St. Marc. 
Tickets $5 in advance or $6 at the 
door. Call 879-4524. 
CONCORDIA CAMPUS 
MINISTRY: Day of prayer entitl- 
ed Come Save Your People, 10 
a.m. - 2 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel, Loyola campus. 
Animator: Dr. Tom Francoeur, 
Prof. in the Dept. of Religion and 
Philosophy, Faculty of Educa- 
tion, McGill University. Bring 
your own lunch. 


UN 
CLASSIFIED 


ATTENTION DOWNHILL 
SKIERS. Former ski pro living in 
St. Jovite apt. offers free sleeping 
quarters in exchange for ride to 
and from Gray Rocks (10 minute 
drive) or Mt. Tremblant. (15 
minutes away). For further infor- 
mation, call Peter..--at 
(819)425-5297. 

FOR SALE: Muskrat coat, size 
12, $400. Call 933-9280 
(evenings). 
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